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46.    When the Government determined on suppressing tho
small note issue in England, they said it was their intention to
extend the measure in a short time to ScotlauJ and Ireland.
However much Scotland may have suffered from commercial
overtrading, as every commercial country must occasionally do,
no banking panic had ever occurred such as those which had FO
frequently desolated England.    As soon as the ministerial inten-
tions were know in Scotland, a great ferment was excited.   Sir
Walter Scott published three letters on the subject, under the
name of "Malacbi Malagrowther," which tended much to fan tho
public enthusiasm, and such an opposition was organised, that
the Ministry were obliged to consent to appoint committees of
both Houses on the subject.   These committees sat during the
spring of 1826, and investigated the whole subject of Scotch
banking at great length, which had been very little understood
in England before that time; and the result was so eminently
favourable to the Scotch banking system, that the Ministry
abandoned their intention of attempting to alter it.  The evidence
and reports of these committees will be noticed further on

47.    The year 1827 is memorable as the era when the prin-
ciples of the Bullion Report were at length acknowledged to bo
true, and professedly adopted by the Bank.   Mr. William Ward
stated in 1832 that there was not a single person in the Bank
but who admitted that its issues should be regulated by tho
Foreign Exchanges and the bullion market, or disposed to act in
opposition to it.   That in 1819 the directors had forwarded a
resolution to the House of Commons, denying that the exchanges
were to be regarded in regulating the issues.   Subsequently, how-
ever, to that year, opinions became changed, and they found the
merits of the case such as they really were.   He himself had
always been convinced of the truth of Mr. Homer's principle,
and, from his being connected with the exchanges, had many
opportunities of observing the practical truth of it.   The Bank
Directors, however, were not convinced of it, because they found
in practice that the exchanges did not follow the issues of the
Bank.   But the truth was that they neglected to consider the
country issues, and it was only in 1819 that they obtained a
correct account of the issues of country banks; when that was